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First Report on Activities of the 84th Congress’)? 4" 


Aid for Education 


President Eisenhower's long-awaited special message 
on education went to Congress on February 8. It proposed 
plans whereby the federal government would assist the 
states in erecting public school buildings, which might 
amount to $7,000,000,000 in value over a three-year period. 
However, it is a plan for federal aid under which the 
local tax-payer plainly would eventually pay most of the 
bill. Under the President’s plan: 

1. The federal government would buy the school bonds 
of local districts unable to sell them at “reasonable” rates 
of interest, in amounts not to exceed $750,000,000. 

2. The federal government would obligate itself to the 
extent of $150,000,000, to be matched by cooperating 
states, to establish initial reserve funds of state school- 
building agencies, which would erect buildings and rent 
them to local districts, under a method whereby the dis- 
tricts would eventually own them. Local tax revenues of 
school districts would pay for the buildings. It is under- 
stood that four states already have such authorities. It is 
also understood that all states, including these four, would 
have to take action through their legislatures to authorize 
cooperation with the federal government. 

3. The federal government would be authorized to 

spend $200,000,000 in grants-in-aid, if matched by cooper- 
ating states, to assist the most needy communities in 
erection of public school buildings. 
_ A bill implementing the President’s program is S.968, 
introduced by H. Alexander Smith, N. J., and referred to 
the Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, Lister Hill, 
Ala., chairman. This Committee has been holding hear- 
ings on school construction and has considered the Presi- 
dent’s program, and Mr. Hill’s bill noted below. 

In the House, among the bills embodying the Presi- 
dent’s plan, is H.R.3770, introduced by Peter Freling- 
huysen, Jr., N. J., referred to Committee on Education 
and Labor, Graham Barden, N. C., chairman. No hear- 
ings were scheduled when this was written. 

Senator Hill and many others in both parties sponsor 
S.5, a bill “to provide for emergency federal financial 
assistance to the states and territories in the construction 
of urgently needed public elementary and secondary 
school facilities, and for other purposes.” It would au- 
thorize an appropriation of $500,000,000 a year for two 
years, to be apportioned to the states in accordance with 
formulae taking into account the per capita income of 
the states, and providing that no state should receive less 
than $200,000 a year. 


Amounts paid to any state under this Act would be 
expended “only for the construction of public elementary 
and secondary school facilities within such state.” 

Any state desiring to accept the benefits of the proposed 
plan would be required to submit a “state plan,” which 
would set forth, among other things, the amount of state 
funds available for public school construction. 

Federal money to be provided could be used for a 
federal share of no more than two-thirds of the cost of 
construction of any project. 

The U. S. Commissioner of Education would be given 
authority to approve the state plans for public school 
construction in those states desiring to participate. 

The bill is referred to the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare, of which Senator Hill is chairman. 

In 1954, a school construction bill was considered in 
Committee. There are observers who believe that there 
is more favorable opinion toward federal participation in 
public school construction than in general aid to elemen- 
tary and secondary education. The issues raised by pro- 
posals for federal aid for education were explored in this 
SERVICE, October 9, 1954. Statements favoring and op- 
posing the proposals were there summarized. 

Mr. Hill has also introduced S.772, a bill “to amend 
the Outer Continental Shelf Lands Act in order to pro- 
vide that revenues under the provisions of such Act shall 
be used as grants-in-aid of primary, secondary, and higher 
education.” This bill is referred to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, James E. Murray, Mont., 
chairman. Mr. Hill told the Senate recently that the fed- 
eral government had already received $150,000,000 from 
leases for drilling oil on the shelf. This bill would pro- 
vide for appointment by the President of a commission 
which would report in 1956 to Congress “‘a plan for alloca- 
tion” of the funds. 


Public Library Service 

S.205, sponsored by Lister Hill, Ala., and others, would 
authorize a federal appropriation of $7,500,000 a year 
for five years “to promote the further extension by the 
several states of public library services to rural areas 
without such services or with inadequate services.” Under 
this plan, at least $40,000 would be allotted to each state 
by the Commissioner of Education, plus remaining 
amounts to be determined by a formula taking into ac- 
count “the rural population” of each state. The Commis- 
sioner would also be authorized to approve state plans 
for the extension of public library services to rural areas. 
These state plans would be required to include a pro- 
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vision to the effect that “any library services furnished 
under the plan shall be made available free of charge 
under regulations prescribed by the state library adminis- 
trative agency.’ Also: “The determination of whether 
library services are inadequate in any area within any 
state shall be made by the state library administrative 
agency....” 

States desiring to participate would be required to use 
funds of their own for library extension, and “the fed- 
eral share” would be no more than 66 per cent of the 
total cost of a plan. The bill is referred to the Commit- 
tee on Labor and Public Welfare, of which Mr. Hill is 


chairman. 


Medical Care for Persons on Relief 

In his budget message, President Eisenhower recom- 
mended a new item of $20,000,000, which would be author- 
ized for matching state funds to provide medical care for 
persons receiving public assistance. It is understood that 
the Administration wishes to assist and stimulate state 
efforts for this purpose. 


Food-Allotment Program 


George D. Aiken, Vt., has re-introduced his food-allot- 
ment bill. The purposes would be as follows: 

“(a) It is hereby declared to be in the interest of na- 
tional security and the maintenance of health, efficiency, 
and morale of the American people that the supplies of 
food available from time to time for domestic consumption 
be efficiently distributed among the various sections of 
the nation and among persons in the various income 
groups, and that the means of obtaining sufficient food for 
an adequate diet be placed so far as possible within the 
reach of every person in the nation. It is further declared 
to be essential to the national security and the general 
welfare that production and consumption of agricultural 
products be maintained at a high level as a means of 
maintaining a healthy population and a strong, productive 
economy. It is further declared that the operation of the 
national food-allotment plan, as provided in this Act, is 
a desirable and effective method of accomplishing the 
purposes hereinabove set forth. 

“(b) It is further declared that nothing in this Act 
shall be construed as intending or justifying the payment 
of inadequate wages or the lowering of standards of pub- 
lic assistance.” 

The Secretary of Agriculture would be granted wide 
discretionary authority to set up standards of “basic food 
allotment,” and to choose eligible recipients. Persons ap- 
plying for “food-allotment coupons” would be required to 
state their income. The Secretary would be empowered 
from time to time to determine the income of households 
which he would “deem it equitable to include.” He would 
be authorized to “provide for regional differentials and 
differentials by size and type of community.” The Sec- 
retary would be empowered to make charges for coupons 
or to issue certain coupons without cost to recipients. It 
would be required that there be “no discrimination” 
against any household because of race, religion, creed, na- 
tional origin, or political affiliation. It is expected that 
there would be federal appropriations from time to time 
to carry out the provisions of the plan. 

The bill is referred to the Committee on Agriculture, 
Allen J. Ellender, La., chairman. 


Farm Price Supports 


Representative Harold D. Cooley, N. C., chairman of 
the House Committee on Agriculture, has introduced 


H.R.12, which would restore the 90 per cent price sup- 
ports on “basic” farm commodities, when growers of 
these crops approve marketing quotas. In 1954, Congress 
amended the Agricultural Act so as to provide for flexible 
price supports on these commodities. The pertinent word- 
ing in the bill reads as follows: “The level of support to 
[farmer] cooperators shall be 90 per centum of the parity 
price for the 1955, 1956, and 1957 crops of any basic 
agricultural commodity with respect to which producers 
have not disapproved marketing quotas.” 


Health 


“As a nation we are doing less than now lies within 
our power to reduce the impact of disease. Many of our 
fellow Americans cannot afford to pay the costs of medical 
care when it is needed, and they are not protected by 
adequate health insurance.” These sentences were part of 
President Eisenhower’s special message on health, sent 
to Congress January 31, 1955. The President recom- 
mended to the Congress, among other items : 

“Establishment of a Federal Health Reinsurance Serv- 
ice to encourage private health insurance organizations in 
offering broader benefits to insured individuals and fami- 
lies, and coverage to more people.” (Charles A. Wolver- 
ton, N. J., sponsors H.R. 2533, a bill that would establish 
a system. It is not labeled an administration measure. It 
is referred to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, of which J. Perry Priest, Tenn., is chairman. ) 

“That it authorize .. . federal matching of state and 
local expenditures for the medical care needed by public- 
assistance recipients.” This should apply to “the aged, 
the permanently and totally disabled, the blind, and chil- 
dren deprived of parental care.” 


School Lunches 


Among the multifarious items in the annual budget pro- 
posed by the President, the following may be noted: 

For the federal school lunch program, the President 
asks for $68,000,000 rather than the $84,000,000 voted by 
Congress in 1954 and 1955. 

In the past few years most members of Congress have 
not taken kindly to recommendations to reduce the ap- 
propriation for school lunches. 


The President’s Economic Recommendations 


The annual Economic Report was sent by President 
Eisenhower to Congress on January 20, 1955. Among 
some 30 recommendations to Congress in the report were 
the following, given here as summarized in an appendix 
to the document: 

Strengthen the deterrent to violation of the Sherman 
Antitrust Act by raising substantially the maximum fine 
that may be imposed under the act. aioe 

Extend the coverage of Federal Old Age and Survivors 
Insurance, on a permanent and full contributory basis, to 
federal personnel. 

Consider revising unemployment insurance benefits so 
that (A) the great majority of covered workers are eli- 
gible for payments that at least equal half their regular 
earnings, and (B) the term of unemployment insurance 
benefits is twenty-six weeks for every person who qualifies 
for any benefit and who remains unemployed that long. 
( State responsibility. ) 

Increase the federal minimum wage to ninety cents an 
hour ; consider extending the coverage to a minimum wage 
to substantial numbers of workers now excluded. (Con- 
gressional and state responsibility. ) 
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Modernize over a ten-year period the presently-desig- 
nated national system of interstate highways. 

Give the President greater latitude in the exercise of 
his power to vary, in the light of economic conditions, 
the terms of which home mortgages are underwritten by 
the federal government. 

Authorize the Public Housing Administration to enter 
into contracts for 35,000 additional units of low-rental 
housing in each of the next two fiscal years. 

Consider the merits of share-account insurance and 
other measures for protecting savings in credit unions. 

Strengthen the program of technical and other as- 
sistance to economically underdeveloped countries. 


Reciprocal Trade 


On January 10, the President sent to Congress a special 
message on foreign economic policy, urging what he 
called a moderate program for broadening international 
trade, including a plea that the executive authority to 
negotiate reciprocal trade agreements be extended for 
three years from June 12, 1955. 

The President asked for authority to reduce the rate 
of import duties ‘“‘on selected commodities” five per cent 
each year for three years below levels which will be in 
effect when present authority expires. In addition he 
asks to be empowered to reduce to 50 per cent ad valorem 
any tariff now above that level, and to reduce by 50 per 
cent the current rate on articles being imported in “neg- 
ligible” quantities. 

The President wrote: “Our own self-interest requires 
such a program because (1) economic strength among 
our allies is essential to our security ; (2) economic growth 
in underdeveloped areas is necessary to lessen inter- 
national instability growing out of the vulnerability of 
such areas to Communist penetration and subversion ; and 
(3) an increasing volume of world production and trade 
will help assure our own economic growth and a rising 
standard of living among our own people.” 

The Democratic chairman of the Committee on Ways 
and Means, Jere Cooper, Tenn., is reported to be wholly 
in accord with the President’s proposal. He introduced 
H.R.1 to put it into effect and promptly announced hear- 
ings. 

The Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act first became ef- 
fective in 1934, and its terms have been extended for 
various periods since that time. In 1953 and 1954 exten- 
sions were voted by Congress for yearly periods only. 
The voting record of the Republican members of the 
House Ways and Means Committee in those years was 
such as to indicate less than enthusiasm toward the recip- 
rocal trade agreements. 

Since 1951, it has been required that all trade agree- 
ments made by the President must contain a clause per- 
mitting the United States to withdraw concessions made 
—in return for concessions granted by other nations— 
when it is determined that they would cause serious in- 
jury to domestic industries. The United States Tariff 
Commission is also authorized to make studies and to ad- 
vise the President concerning levels of tariffs which in 
its opinion would threaten to result in serious injury to 
American producers. 

As this was written, the Committee had approved the 
bill with only minor modifications. 


Military Service 


“I recommend that legislation be adopted by which 
physically fit young men between the ages of 17 and 19 
may volunteer for six months’ basic training, to be fol- 
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lowed by active Reserve participation for a period of nine 
and one-half years,’ wrote the President in a message to 
Congress, January 13, 1955. 

“During the six-month period of training, these young 
men would receive pay at the .. . rate of $30 a month. 
. . . The six month training program should be author- 
ized for a term of four years... .” 

The President also asked that the authority to draft 
— be extended from July 1, 1955, to the same date in 

59. 

It is expected that if Congress approves the plan, some 
100,000 young men a year would “volunteer” for this 
program of basic training. If this number failed to pre- 
sent themselves, then the number needed by the Armed 
Services could be inducted through the Selective Service 
System. The System would call up men between the ages 
of 18% years and 19, said the President. 

If Congress approves, it is understood that young men 
would, in general, face four choices on reaching age 17: 

1. They could enlist for three years in the Army or 
the Marine Corps, or for four years in the Navy or the 
Air Force, with such reserve duty as these services require. 

2. They could “‘volunteer” for the six months of basic 
training outlined in the President’s message above. 

3. They could wait-for a draft call and serve two years 
of active duty, and become obligated for six years in 
the Reserve. 

4. They could before reaching 19 years of age enlist 
in the Navy or the Marine Corps for eight years and 
agree to serve as called. 

Consideration of the President’s proposal is the reponsi- 
bility of the Committees on Armed Services. Carl Vinson, 
Ga., is chairman of the House Committee. Richard B. 
Russell, Ga., is chairman of the Senate Committee. 


Cost of Skilled Manpower 


In the course of a request sent to Congress, January 13, 
1955, on pay increases for men in certain classifications 
of the armed services, especially those with certain skills, 
the President observed: 

“The investment in this skilled manpower is enormous. 
For example, it costs approximately $3,200 to put one man 
through the normal course of basic training. It costs an 
additional $2,000 to $5,000 to train a man in the typical 
technical skills that are so essential in the military system 
of today. It costs $120,000 to train a jet pilot. 

“These are just a few indications of the expense asso- 
ciated with training alone. Moreover, the cost of equip- 
ment, transportation and other items goes up as the rate 
of personnel turn-over increases. 

“The seriousness of the situation was recognized by 
the Eighty-third Congress when it substantially raised re- 
enlistment bonuses.” 


Technical Cooperation 


In his special message to Congress on international 
economic policy, President Eisenhower wrote on technical 
cooperation as follows: 

“The United States has a vast store of practical and 
scientific know-how that is needed in the underdeveloped 
areas of the world. The United States has a responsibility 
to make it available. Its flow for peaceful purposes must 
remain unfettered. 

“United States participation in technical cooperation 
programs should be carried forward. These programs 
should be concerned with know-how rather than large 
funds. In my Budget Message . . . I shall recommend 


— 
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that the Congress make available the funds required to 
support the 1nultilateral technical cooperation programs 
of the United Nations. The bilateral programs of the 
United States should be pressed vigorously.” 

The most immediate matter in technical assistance or 
technical cooperation concerns participation of the United 
States in the cooperative programs administered by the 
United Nations. 

The United States is one of a minority of participat- 
ing nations that have made no pledge for 1955. In 1954, 
the U.S.A. contributed $13,861,809. Some 56 nations 
have pledged a total of $12,264,136 for the 1955 opera- 
tions of the U.N. program. 

The United Nations and specialized agencies have sent 
almost 2,000 experts of all nationalities to aid in improv- 
ing economic and social conditions in the nations request- 
ing technical assistance. During 1954, about $23,000,000 
was expended to finance these technical aid projects, of 
which the United States, as noted above, contributed 
slightly more than half. 

It is expected that Congress will be asked early in 
the session to implement the President’s recommendation 
for continued participation in the U.N. program. It is 
also hoped that support will be forthcoming from both 
sides of the aisles. 


Revision of Immigration Law 


5.519, introduced by Irving M. Ives, N. Y., would re- 
vise the McCarran-Walter Immigration law in important 
respects, including the implementation of opinions ex- 
pressed by President Eisenhower. Senator Ives said his 
bill, which is referred to the Committee on the Judiciary, 
Harley M. Kilgore, W. Va., chairman, would deal with 
“the most serious inequities” found in the present im- 
migration law. 

Senator Ives presented to the Senate, on introducing 
the bill, a summary which we quote: 

“This bill contains three titles. The first title is de- 
signed to eliminate certain serious injustices which were 
specifically pointed out by the President of the United 
States in a letter to the then chairman on the Subcomittee 
on Immigration of the Senate Committee on the Judiciary, 
the senior Senator from Utah (Mr. Watkins), dated 
December 6, 1953. Among the injustices eliminated are 
the unrestricted authority given consuls to give or deny 
visas with virtually no standards for guidance, the dis- 
crimination against naturalized citizens and the future 
mortgaging of immigration quotas by many countries. 

“The second title deals with procedural inequities and 
injustices which have appeared in the administration of 
the law. 

“The third modernizes the quota system by establish- 
ing the 1950 instead of the 1920 census figures as the 
basis for determining national quotas. This would sub- 
stantially alleviate a serious inequity that exists with 
respect to nationalities from southern and southeastern 
Europe, from which immigration is practically impossible 
today. Finally, it insures that all unused quotas will be 
used by providing for a redistribution of such quotas 
from any year to the succeeding year.” 


Statehood for Territories 


James E. Murray, Mont., and many others sponsor 
S.49, a bill which would admit the territories of both 
Alaska and Hawaii to the union. Statehood for these ter- 
ritories has been under consideration for many years, 


with political aspirations beclouding the debates. It is 
believed that Alaska would send Democrats to the Senate 
and that Hawaii would send Republicans. The bill is re- 
ferred to the Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
of which Mr. Murray is chairman. 


The Bricker Amendment 


John W. Bricker, Ohio, has reintroduced a resolution, 
S.J.Res.1, proposing an amendment to the Constitution, 
which would limit the powers of the President in the 
making of treaties, and also require that when the Senate 
votes on ratification of a treaty, the yeas and nays must 
be recorded. The proposed amendment would require 
that no treaty would have any “domestic” effect unless 
Congress should pass a law subsequent to the ratification. 
The issues involved were fully considered in this SERvIcE, 
April 18, 1953. 

The wording of the main sections of the Resolution 
now reads as follows: 

“Section 1. A provision of a treaty or other interna- 
tional agreement which conflicts with this Constitution, 
or which is not made in pursuance thereof, shall not be 
the supreme law of the land nor be of any force or effect. 

‘Sec. 2. A treaty or other international agreement shall 
become effective as internal law in the United States 
only through legislation valid in the absence of interna- 
tional agreement. 

“Sec. 3. On the question of advising and consenting 
to the ratification of a treaty, the vote shall be determined 
by yeas and nays, and the names of the persons voting for 
and against shall be entered on the Journal of the Senate.” 

The Resolution is referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary, Harley M. Kilgore, W. Va., chairman. 


Minimum Wage 


President Eisenhower has recommended that the mini- 
mum wage required to be paid to workers in employments 
covered by the Fair Labor Standards Act to be raised 
from 75 cents an hour to 90 cents. H. Alexander Smith, 
N. J., has introduced S$.57, which would put the recom- 
mendation into effect on January 1, 1956. However, there 
are many other bills which would put the minimum higher. 
S.57 is referred to the Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare, Lister Hill, Ala., chairman. 


Men Who Came to Dinner 


The occupations of the men who were guests at 38 
White House stag dinners, on invitation of the President 
of the United States, were tabulated in U. S. News and 
World Report, Washington, February 4, 1955. Of 525 
persons, 294—or about 56 per cent—were businessmen. 
The list follows: 

294 Businessmen 

81 Administration officials 
51 Editors, publishers, writers 
23 Republican Party leaders 
18 Scientists, artists, sportsmen 
16 Old friends from military days 
10 Heads of foundations or charities 
9 Farmers and farm leaders 
8 Union officials 
6 Church leaders 
5 Eisenhower relatives 
4 State and local officials 
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